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in the field, is declared to be confiscated to the
public use; and their slaves, if any they have,
are hereby declared free men/ To many people
this seemed a justifiable  proclamation. What
was the use of fighting a civil war and preserving
the Union if at the same time slavery was to be
preserved, slavery, the very cause of the struggle
and disunion? What more reasonable than that
the rebel states should lose their slaves? And
was not this a shrewd military blow against
them? Would it not reduce their sinews of
war?

Lincoln  immediately saw  dangers  in Fre-
mont's proclamation. To begin with, he did not
believe that it was justified by military necessity
at that time. And, even more important, he saw
that such a policy would lose the Union the
support of those slave states which still adhered
to it, and especially Kentucky, whose decision
was still in the balance. He expressed his views
to Fremont in a private letter. He said that 'the
liberating   slaves   of   traitorous   owners   will
alarm our Southern Union friends and turn
them against us; perhaps ruin our rather fair
prospect of Kentucky/ He urged the general to
modify his proclamation. But Fremont was un-
willing and obliged the President himself to
order the change, Fremont obtained popularity
among anti-slaverv men by this action; Lincoln
was placed upon the defensive. Even his close
friend Senator Browning felt unhappy about his